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* a ; NATIONAL. INSTITUTE or 
. FRANCE. 

REPORT en COINING, 

Report, lately read to the Claſs of 

Mathematical and Phyſical Sciences 
of the National Inſtitute, enumerates the 
different inventions of Citizen Jean 
Pierre Droz, relative to the Art of 
Coining. It diſcuſſes at ſome length the 
fabrication of Coins, the cutting and tem- 
pering them, the laminage, or the flatten» 
ing and plating of Metal, the ſize of the 
pieces to be ſtamped upon, the ferules or 
im all metallic circles, &c. and laſtly, the 
dye or ſtamp. It reſults from the exa- 
wea of the Commiſſarics, that in all and 
each of theſe articles, this {kilful Mecha- 
nician has arrived to a point of perfect ĩon 
hi uctto unknown, Hee follows a ſum- 
mary of their oblervations ; 

1. The different proceſſes empleyed by 
Citizen Droz, in the fabrication of coins, 
and the multiplication Siihs cuttings or 
engravings, are either of his own perlonal 
invention, or have been conſiderably ame- 
liorated by him. p 

2. We are indebted to him for a parti- 

. cular ſort of ferula (in French termed vi- 
role briſſee), ſuſceptible of receiving and 
tranſmitiing any Kind of mark or cha- 
ractet which it way be deſired to imprels 
on monies and medals. In the middle of 
this v/zrole, the edging is marked or en- 
gravel at the ſame time as the piece 18 
ſtruck, Although the mode of ſtriking 
pieces in wirole briſſee, may have been 
kaown ſometime betore Citizen Dior, yet 
the proceſs was hitherto attended with 
ſach inconveniences, all of which are re- 
moved by this artüt, chat the honcur of 

the invention cannot, with propriety be 
refuſed him. 

3. He has brought to perfection the 
mechaniſm of the machine for laminating 
or plating metals —ſo that he ſame move- 
ment which carries along the inferior 
cylinder, carries, likewiſe, the ſupe- 
rior cylinder. He has eſtabliſhed ſure me- 
thods to regulate the paralleliſm and the 
deviation of the cylinders. 

4. Important impovements have been 
made in the machine for cutting the pieces 
to be ſtamped, which are entirely owing 
to his genius and ability. 

5. There is ſcarcely any piece of the 
dye or ſtamp in which he has not made 
uſeful improvements, as for inſtance, ſub- 
ſtituting the cylindrical ſcrew for the co- 
nical ſcrew, inventing the melting-box 
(boite coulante), furniſhing accurate and 
ſolid methods of adapting the ſuperior 
coin to it, and laſtly, he has invented and 
added to it the mechanical hand which 
brings under the dye or ſtamp, by the 
ſame movement which is impreſſed upon 
it, the piece to be ſtruck, and removes 
the one that had been ſtruck juſt before ; 
an operation which was always hitherto 
performed by the hand, not without dan- 
ger to the performer, or at leaſt, without 
affright for the ſpectators. In a word, 
it appears from the ſtatement of the com- 

miſſaries, that the machine of Citizen 

Prosa, when it is properly managed, pro- 

& duces about ſixty ſtrokes a minute, and 

that it is, in every reſpect, worthy of the 

high reputation which it enjoys. 

From all theſe details, the Commiſſaries 
conclude that Citizen Droz merits a very 
honourable mention among thoſe who 
have contributed the molt to meliorate 
the money-making ſyſtem. The Claſs has 
adopted this report, as likewiſe, the con- 
cluſions deduced from it. 
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aſtbenic virtue of chemical agents, that 
is to ſay, their ability or impotence to 
produce irritation. Alkalies appear to 
be to nerves, what acids are to muſcular 
aſſemblages. The muriatic acid aug- 
ments the irritability of the mulcle, 
while it extinguiſhes that of the nerves, 
which is not obſerved again, even after 
the acid has been ſaturated with alkali. 

By repeatedly intuſing the nerve with 
alkaline ſolution, an entire atony will be, 
at length, produced, through excels of 


muriatic acid be let fall on the part, the 
irritability will be reſtored. 

A frog's leg, irritated even to a degree 
of entire relaxation, by a hot ſolution 
of oxide of arſenic, has been obſerved to 
ſhow freſh convulgons, after having been 
ſteeped for about two minutes in a ſolu- 
tion of pearl-aſhes. 

The ſtheuic virtue of the muriatic 
oxigenate acid is no leſs remarkable. 
Frogs' legs, which are naturally flabby, 
when farther relaxed by a Galvaniſm of 
ſeven hours” continuance, ſo as to exhibit 
no ſign of motion, when ſilver was the 
conductor between the zinc and the 
nerve, have experienced again violent 
contraCtions, after the nerve has been 
moiſtened with muriatic oxigenate acid. 
The author, in illuſtration of this point, 
= an experiment publiſhed by him- 

elf, in the year 1793, in his Flora Fri- 
burgen/is, the purport of which is, that 
ordinary muriatic acid retards the ger- 
mination of plants, while muriatic oxi- 
genate acid made a plant germinate in 
ſeven hours' time, to a degree which 
would have required its ſtanding thirty- 
eight hours in water, to raiſe it to the 
ſame height of vegetation ; this circum- 
ſtance, according to M. Humboldt, de- 
notes a certain connection to ſubſiſt be- 
tween vegetable and animal organization. 

From the foregoing ſpecimen of facts 
and obſervations, relative to this import- 
ant art, the public will, no doubt, ex- 
pet impatiently the larger work in 
which the experiments of M. Humboldt 
will be collected, arranged, and deve- 
loped with greater accuracy and copi- 
ouſneſs. 

London, May 2, 1797. 


. — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

Y OUR intelligent correſpondent CI- 
V1s, has afforded me much amule- 

ment, by his ingenious ſpeculations on 

private copper coinage : but as many of 

your readers probably reſide in parts of 


Galvaniſm.... Private Copper Coinage. 
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the country where this kind of mone 
has not come into circulation, the follow. 
ing letter to a friend, written on the 
date it bears, may poſſibly be accept- 
able, as it may contribute to render your 
readers in general better acquainted with 
the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
currency ; and thus prepare them for en- 
tering more fully into your correſpond- 
ent's remarks, 

I am, fir, his and your obedient ſervant, 


N. 
8 4:2 
Newcaſtle, Aug. 12, 1793. 
DE AR SIR, 4 


THe pretty piece of mint-work you 
ſhowed me at our laſt meeting, repre- 
ſenting the inclined plane, and the iron 
b» {ge over the Severn, by the Colebrook 
Dale Company (at whoſe works this 
coin paſſes current for a halfpenny) put 
me upon examining, as ſoon as I return- 
ed home, whether, in the courſe of a 
late journey into Lancaſhire, I had not 
received in change a number of theſe 
metallic promiſſory notes ; of which, the 
Aygleſea Copper Company ſet the firſt 
example, and which have fince been in- 
troduced into ſo many of our principal 
manufacturing diſtrifis, as 2 ſubſtitute 
for that wretched mimickry of the legal 
current coin, which had, of late years, 
overſpread the country, till it was be- 
come an intolerable nuiſance to the fair 
trader of every deſcription. As I find 
that I have picked up in this way a con- 
ſiderable variety of them, which curio- 
ſity has led me to preſerve, I conceived 
that the inſpeCtion of them might afford 
a few minutes” entertainment to thaſe of 
your friends, into whoſe way ſuch things 
may not have happened to fall: ſince 
the inhabitants of this part of rhe coun- 
try were, I believe, quite ſingular, in 
relieving themſelves from the neceſſity 
of employing any ſuch expedients ; by 
having the ſpirit to unite, with one con- 
ſent, to the total extirpation of the adul. 
terared copper money; and in the re- 
duction of that ſpecies of currency with- 
in its legal and proper bounds, of ſerving 
only as change he the loweſt denomina- 
tion of the current ſilver coin.—They 
are, however, in other reſpects, by no 
means unworthy the notice of the curi- 
ous ; as they muſt be allowed to be very 
neat ſpecimens of mint-work; and as 
they furniſh a curious inſtance, how far 
government are diſpoſed to connive at 
violations of law, when they fave them 
the trouble of remedying an inconveni- 

2 2 2 ence. 
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ence. But whether they will not, in 
the end, increaſe the trouble, may well 
admit of a doubt. 

The uſe of the more precious and dur- 
able metals, as the general medium of 
exchange, has almoſt univerſally taken 
place in the world ; and indeed their in- 
troduction has been among the firſt ad- 
vances of moſt nations to a ſtate of ci- 
vilization. At firſt, it is probable, that 
they were uſed in the form of bars or 
plates, according as every man could 
provide himſelf with them; but as it 
would ſoon be found, that they were 
particularly liable to adulteration, both 
as to purity and weight, it ſeems to have 
been a very natural and neceſſary ſtep, 
to give that which was inteaded to be 
the medium of public confidence, the 
ſanction of the public authority; and, 
by the eſtabliſhment of mints, to aſcer- 
tain, as far as it was poſſible, the quan- 
tity and fineneſs of each piece of metal 
in circulation, by the nature of the 
marks with which it was impreſſed. 

In moſt of the modern nations, there 
were, originally, a great number of 
theſe authoriſed mints. The author of 
the Hiſtory of Newcaſtle has given us 
a large account of the coins which were 


ſtruck in this town in particular (ſee vol. 


II. p. 385): and this ſyſtem, I believe, 
Kill continues upon the continent; and 
is one great cauſe of the perplexities in 
exchange. In England, however, for a 
conſiderable period, there has, with great 
propricty, been only one public antho- 
riſed mint, under the immediate inſpec- 
tion of the executive power ; which, 
while it gives the beſt ſecurity for the ab- 
ſolute uniformity of the medium of ex- 
change, provides, by the liberality of 
its eſtabliſhment, againſt an / objeCtion 
rhat could be formed to the excluſiveneſs 
of its privileges : delivering out, with- 
out deduction for ſeignorage, duty, 
workmanſhip, or even waſte, the full 
value of all bullion brought in to be 
coined. 

It may well excite ſurpriſe, under ſuch 
eircumſtances, that there ſhould ever 
have been the leaſt temptation to privale 
coinage in England. And yet we find, 
that there have not been leſs than three 
different ſorts of this unauthoriſed mo- 
ney ; for each of which, it will not, per- 
haps, be difficult to account: the trad; [- 
men's tvkens, of the laſt century; the 


ae, and other pl-dges for money, 
iſſu 


ed during the civil wars; and the 
ciſper promiſſoly notes for halſpence, at pre: 
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Origin, &c. of the private Copper Conage. [ May, 


ſent current in our large manufacto-;k 
ries, 
Perhaps it may not be generally +> 


known, that gold and ſilver money was, [ 
for many centuries, the only current coin 
of this Kingdom; and that copper was | 
not iſſued by public authority, till ſome 


time after the reſtoration, In conſe- | 
quence of the general extenſion of trade, 
and eſpecially of the retail trade, as the 
bulk of the people increaſed in wealth *' 
and conſequence, much incenvenience _ 
was found to ariſe from the want of 
ſome pieces of ſmaller value, to ferve as 
change for the ſilver money. For though | 
ſilver pence, and even halfpence, were \ 
then coined, yet fince, as Pinkerton ob- 
ſerves, a man might have*a dozen or two 
of them in his purſe, and ſcarcely be 
able ro diſcover them with a microſcope, Þ |: 
it was not to be expected, that they 
ſhould ever come into extenſive circula-. ; 
tion. In this dilemma, the device of © ' 
tokens was hit upon, and eagerly adopt- 
ed, till every petty tradeſman had his 
pledges for a halfpenny, payable, in filver, , 
10 bearer, upon demand, at his ſhop ; upon $ il 
the credit of which it therefore depenl- 
ed, whether they ſhould circulate through * 
one or two ſtreets, a whole town, or to 
ſome ſmall diftance in the country round. 
The varicus inconveniences ariſing 
from theſe tokens, particularly the obvi- 
ous want of ſecurny to the acceptor, 
from the frequent inſufficiency of the iſ- | 
ſuer, might caſily have been obviated 
by a copper coinage, under the authority * |! 
of government; but to this, Elizabet | 
could never be perſuaded; for no better 
reaſon, as it is alleged, than that cop- 
per had been employed in the adultera- A 
tion of the filver currency. Her ſucceſ- \ | 
ſors, James and Charles, iſſued their re- | 
ſpective fartbing tokens; which, though 
not declared, by proclamation, an autho- 
ritative tender in payment; yet, from the 
ſuperiority of the ſecurity, in great mea- |. | 
ſure, ſuperſeded the private tokens, till 
the unhappy end of the latter monarch ,} |, 
deſtroyed the credit of his coins : after . 
which, during the commonwealth, and 4 
under Cromwell's uſurpation, private 
mints were «gain ſet to work, with great- 4 bf 
er activity than ever; and continued to 
ſupply an abundance of halfpence for 
circulation, till the year 1672, when they 
were ſuppreſſed by proclamation, and 2 
regular coinage of halfpence and far- 
things, ſuch as we have at preſent, was 


iſſued, under the authority of govern- 
ment. 
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Vol. V.] Ketroſpes of French Litaraturt. Novels, Ec. Far 
N , „r dee 2525 e . 


Te A with ſane” othec poems relative 10 


that country, by Tbeadorę De ſarguro, 
vo. The author, who has travelled in 
Italy, and writes che Italian language, 
here pays à pos tical tribute to that fair 
country, and the great men it has lately 
produced. 

La Religion wengde, &c. Religion 
avenged, a Poem in ten cantos, 8 vo. The 
firſt edition of th's poſthumous work of 
Cardinat de Borius was printed at Parma 
by Bodau; the»ſubje& is the triumph of 
religion over idola ry, atheiſm, c. In 
the opinion of the Frencn critics, it is in- 
feriot to the ſimilar poem of Louis Racine. 
Pc celebrated poet Delille nas publiſh - 
ed a new work at Baſle, his Georgrgues 
Frangu/cs. From the extrafts we have 
ſeen, it is worthy of the tranſlator of Vir- 
gil's Georgic, and of the author of Les 
Fardius. France poſſeſſes an excellent 
lyric poet, Lebrun, whote productions in 
the French journals breathe the real ſpirit 
of the ode. 

| NOVELS. 
Peregrinus Protes, &c. Peregrine Pro- 


teus, tranflated from Wieland, 2 vols. 


15mo. 

Gerard de Velſen, &c. 
Velſen, or the Origin of Amſterdam, an 
hiſtorical novel, in ſeven books, by Mer- 
cier de Campiogne, 18 mo. 0 

La Religituſe, & c. The Nun, by Di- 
derot; a new edition, 3 vols. 18 0. This 


has a portrait of the author, and other 


prints. | x9 bs. | 
Ls Bataves, &c. The Bataviansy by 


Bitau k, amo. This is a kind af hiſto- 


rical romence, founded on the deliverance 
of the United Provinces from the power 


of Spain. The hiſtarical romance is an 
unpleaſing ſpecies of campoſyion to read- 
ers of genuine taſte, whoowould with to 
Keep truth and fiction ia their peculiar 


Alpbonſe d Armencourt, &c. Alfonſo 


boni, has nothing to recommend. it either 
in plan, charaRers, or ſuuatiuns. 


Gerard de 


Alzxandrine. de Bannay, &c. Alexan- 
drina de Bannay, or Innocence and Wie- 
kednefs, an hiſtorical Anecdote by Le 
Brun, Fafo; tz mo. The herne of this 
novel, daughter of a country gentleman, 
and educated in- the country by a devour 
mother, is ſe duced, or rather violated, by 
a curate, bee conteff rr ; becoming preg - 
nant. her feducer, to preſerve his charace 
ter of holine is, accuſed her own brorher, 
&c. Tuc profligacy of the French clergy 
was ſufficiently notorious, without adding 
inverted crimes, 

Marie de Sinclair, xc. Marie de Sin- 
clair, 2m0. This novel is of the ſenti - 
mental caſt, aad ſcems to have no parti - 
cular claim to recommendation. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Eſſai fur la Proprete de Paris, &c. An 
Eſſay on cleanſing Paris. by Cit. CHAr- 
VET, 8vo. This pamphlet deferves 
great praiſe. The author begins with 
thewing the advantages of cleanlineſs in 
general, in a moral and ſalutary way. In 
a more particular conſideration of his ſub · 
ject, he points out the defects in the ca- 
pital, the dir ineſs occafioned by the want 
of drains and ſewers, the height of the 
houſes, the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, the 
filthy red with which the outſide of the 
ſhops is daubed, by way of ornament, ſtalls 
permitted even in narrow places, - horſes 
ſhoed in the freer, carriages and caſks lefe 
Randing, clothes fcowering, and, of late, 
even butchers kithng and eleanfing, ſkins 
ſuſpended by tanners, and linen by waher- 
women. The author juſtly obſerves, that 
K is in vain to ornamen: a city with mag 
nitcent ediſices, if the avenues be ſulfered 
to remain thus obnoxiou3; - It is,“ ſays 
he, „like hanging of fine paintings in 
room ſpread with ſpider- webs. 
VE far la Phy/iognomie, &c, An Eſſay 


on the Phytnognomy of 4ving + Bodies, 


from Man. dowa. to Plants, &c< by J. ]. 
d' Armencourt, or the Fair Widow, by * 


Madame de Sancy, 1800. This novel 
far inferior to thoſe of Madame Ricco- 


Sur, &c. $vo. Pre abſurdities of La- 


vater ſoon fell in England, but ſeem to 


thrive in France. Fielding favs, we 
may leok in a man's face, to ſee if he have 
had the ſmall- pox, but for nothing elſe. 


FP -The/e 2 will, in future Supplements, bs extended to the State of Literatare 


in the Nox R 
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To the Eaitor of the Monthly Magazine. | 
SIR, 


"= ſtudy of medals is by many con- 
1 - ſidered a frivolous and unprofitable 
purſuit; and by many made the ſubject 
of latire. But ſatire may ſtrike what is 
not vulnerable, and the blow may recoil 
on the aſſailant, Triflers, I con eſs, are 
proper objects of ridicule,” and triflers 
are tound among the collectors of coins: 
but on what ſubjects may not men trifle ? 
Are not painters, poets, philoſophers 
and divines frequently triflers, inſuffera- 
ble triflers? Dulce e dehpere in loco — to 
trifle in ſeaſon is ſweet—is unqueſtiona- 
bly an excellent maxim, but is liable to 
miſinterpretation, and may be carried 
beyond reaſonable bounds , particularly 
if that rule of philoſophy, laid down by 
an ancient writer, be admitted, “ to 
perform nothing merely for the ſake of 
pleaſure, but with the profitable always to 
mix the agreeable.” — Being convinced 
that the abuſe alone of the medallic art is 
entitled to ridicule, I beg leave, agreea- 
bly to my former notice, to ſubmit to the 
conſideration of your readers the follow- 
ing remarks ; 

1, The ſtudy of coins may be rendered 
ſubſervient to literary purſuits: I more 

rticularly refer to ancient literature. 
Ie is not neceſſary to inquire, at preſent, 
concerning the period when medals were 
firſt invented: this would be a queſtion 
rather curious, than uſetul; and though 
agitated with plauſibility, could not be 
fatistfaCtorily ſettled. Suffice it to ob- 
ſerve, that the original method of com- 
merce was, to exchange one commodity 
for another; and that when medals were 
firſt employed -as ſubſtitutes, they were 
made ute of in rough bars. Theie bars 
were valued according to weight and 
bulk ; hence the SHEKEL, the principal 
coin among the ancient Hebrews is de- 
rived from SHAKEL to weigh; to which 
raxvag, trom vt, to weigh, anſwers 
among the -Greeks. In like manner 
nder, to weigh, among the Latins, 
is the origin of the words unpendere, ex- 

endere, and other ſimilar words, for pay 
ing and ſpending money. 

An acquaintance with antient medals 
may be lerviceable to men of letters in 
various ways. 

1. The ReLicion or MYTHOLOGY 
of a country may be illuſtrated by them, 
On conſidering the uſefulneſs and import- 
ance of any diſcovery, the ancients were 
ambitious of aſcribing the invention to 


their gods, Ceres, we are told, diſco 


* | 25 Mo. Dyer on Coins, 
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Liber & alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere tellus 1 


Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta, 
Poculag. inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis. 
Bacchus, and foſt'ring Ceres, power divine, 
Who gives us corn for meat, for water wine. 


— Qlezq. Minerva 
laventrix, unciq. Puer monitrator aratri, 


Inventor, Pallas of the fatt*ning oil, 
Thou founder of the plough and plowman's 
toil, ibid. 

Some have, in like manner, attributed 
the diſcovery of medals to Janus or Sa- 
turn, Be this as it may, the ancients 
carried their religious ideas to their coins, 
and to treat diſreſpectfully a coin ſtamped 
with the head of their princes, was con- 
ſiderech an impiety, They were fond of 
adorning the reverſe of their medals with 
the heads of their deities, with their ap- 
propriate characters, and offices, or with 
the more ſtriking circumſtances and diſ- 
tinctions of their religious ceremonies, 
Thus we have Caſtor and Pollux on 
borſeback ;. Apollo with his lyre : Cupid 
ſharpening his darts, and with a quiver 
of arrows: Mercury with his caduceus, 
and Pegaſus; and the like. The ancient 
Hebrews, in like manner, ſhewed particu- 
lar attention to their religious ceremonies 
on their coins, examples of which may be 
ſeen in the writers on Hebrew antiqui- 
ties. The religion of the Greeks is ſup- 
poled by ſome to be nothing but an uniform 
and impreſſive ſpecies of per ſonificat ion. Its 
peculiarities may be illuſtrated by medals. 
With reſpect to this view of the ſubject, 
then, a goud collection of coins may be 
conſidered not only as a kind of MEMo- 
RIA TECHNICA, but as ſo many expo» 
ſitions (laid immediately before the 
eyes) ot the religious rites of remote 
periods. 

2. The knowledge of HisTORY, and 
inquiries connected with hiſtory, may be 
— by an acquaintance with me- 

als. 

Many of the deſigns on modern coins 
are as trifling and impertinent as the ex- 
ecution of the ariilt is mean and homely, 
This obſervation, however, is not in- 
tended as an inſinuation, that antient art 
is entirely blameleſs. Some of the Ro- 
man coins, ſtamped under their emperors, 
ſpeak the language of adulation: but 
even in thoſe tew inſtances, it was the 
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* Vid. Villalpandus de Pond. & Numiſinats 
lib, ii. Diff, iv, cap. 22, 
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„ 8 language of government, not the lan- divine art was advanced to great perfec- ; 
h. . guage of private individuals, confound- tion by the Grecks. But where are the 
> ing the cuſtoms of remote periods, and immediate proofs of its excellence? They 

9 of different nations, or trumpeting are periſned. The very few remains of 


I 
. 
" 
: 
77 


forth their own praiſes,” and preſenting 


the Grecian painters rather create/forrow- 


e, you with repreſentations of their own and regret, than pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
0. perſons. Mint-maſters were appointed tion. Even Apelles only lives in repu- 
i, by the government, and the devices, tation. The Venus, that obtained ſa 

more particularly in the purer days of many admirers ; the Alexander, with 

the republic, were fignificant and in- his thunder, that ſtruck horror into be- 

ſtruftive. Every event of national im- holders; thoſe prodigies of (kill, the pro- 
8 portance is recorded on them, and many ductions of Parrhaſius, Zeuxis, and 
„are noticed, that are left unrecorded by Protogenes, are now no more: ſo periſh- 
4. che hiſtorian: ſo that ancient coins may able are the moſt exquiſite-exhibitions of 
d be conſidered as monuments thrown over the art of painting! The beautiful fimile 
L- the devaſtation of ages, or perhaps, of Cicero comparing the republic of his 
's more properly as cabinets, in which are time to a picture periſhing through age, 
8. preſerved the arcana of ancient hiſtory. and loſing its genuine colours and lines, 
d Baron Spanheim, who, with ſome conveys a ſerious and affecting truth, that 
1 + diffuſeneſs, has written on the uſe of one of the moſt faſcinating arts is the 
of "medals, eſtabliſhes their importance from moſt fleeting, and indebted for its re- 


of Through climes and ages bears each form and 


theſe long conſiderations: firit from the 
injury of bacharous times, which tranſ- 
mitted the hiſtory of the firſt ages in an 
imperfect form: ſecondly, from the con- 


tradictions of the Greek and Roman 


hiſtorians: thirdly, from the character 
of hiſtorians, who, through hatred, par- 


| tiality, or negligence, have miſtated facts: 


fourthly, from the conduct of hiſtorians, 


in many reſpects of great authority, but 
Who have. omitted circumſtances of the 
* utmoſt conſequence to the perfection 
and integrity of hiſtory “. 


The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 


name: | 
In one ſhort view ſubjected ta our eye, 
Gods, emp'rors, herocs, ſages, beauties lie. 


In like manner, the dates of remarka- 
Ble events have been fixed, which, but 
for the light derived from ancient medals, 
would have been unknown ; fo that the 
ſtudy of coins may aſſiſt 4hronology: the 
names of various cities have been re{tored, 
and light has been thrown on ancient 
geography; the remembrance of remarka- 
ble cuſloms has been preſerved ; the form 
not only of the Greek and Roman let- 
ters, but of the Phoenician, the Hebrew, 
and Samaritan have been aſcertained ; 
and other particulars, throwing light on 
tyſtory, have been elucidated, confirming 
dubious facts, or diſproving erroneous 
ſtatements. | 

3. The medals of antiquity have been 
beneficial in the art of painting. This 


® Ezechielis Spanheim Diſſertatio de præ- 


membrance to foreign aſſiſtance. 

The importance of medals, with re- 
gard to painting, conſiſts not merely in 
their exhibiting patterns or exemplars, 
executed with taſte and ingenuity, but in 
their being, in ſome inſtances, the on 
means of preſerving the deſigns of the 
molt perfect maſters of painting. Nor 
need it ſurprife us, that painters have ſo 
much contributed to promote the ſtudy of 
medals. Piſani, Bolderi, and other paints 
ers, firſt revived it in the 15th century: 
Raphael had thoroughly ſtudied. the ſub- 
ject, as well as Le Brun, and Rubens had 
a fine collection in his own poſſeſſion. 

It has been frequently obſerved, that 
painters, ſtatuaries, and medalliſts worked 
from the ſame deſigns. The moſt beau- 
tiful ftatues extant, all of them, make 
their appearance on ancient coins, though 
the figures that repreſent them were never 
conceived to be copies of ſtatues, till the 
copies themſelves were diſcoyered. This 
is true of the Hercules in the Farneſe Pa- 
lace; the Venus de Medicis ; the Apollo 
in the Belvidera; and the celebrated 
Marcus Aurelius on horſeback +. 

4. The fourth uſe, that I ſhall men- 
tion, towhich the ſtudy of ancient medals 
may be rendered ſubſervient, is, to illus. 
ſtrate the ancient poets, 

When it is recolleCted that the mint, 
as before obſerved, was, in ancient times, 
entirely under the direction of govern 


ment; that the medalliſt and the poet 


frequently worked from the ſame models, 
lived at the ſame period; and were habi- 
tuated to the ſame cuſtoms; it is a natural 


4 Kantia et uſu numiſmatum gntiquorum, + See Addiſon's Dialogues on the uſaful - 
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neſs of Ancient Medals, dial, l. 


conſequance, 
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conſequence, that the reverſe of a medal 
ſhould often explain ſome verſes of a poet, 
and that the verſes of a poet ſnould unfold 
the deſign or the inſcription on a medal. 
One of our Engliſh artiſts has availed 
himſelf of this parallelifm of deſign, and 
given an elegant edition of one of the 
Latin poets: Elegant, I mean, in refer- 
ence to engravings, - accompanied with 
copper-plate coins, illuſtrative of the 


. 

On this ſubje& it would be very eaſy 
to multiply quotations : but I ſhould un- 
avoidably exceed my limits, and be in 
danger of merely reprating obſervations 
already made ſo well by Mr. Addiſon, 
and therefore familiar to your readers. 
I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf from a ſurvey of the 
« Three Series of Medals,” brought for- 
ward by Mr. Addiſon, to deduce one 
general obſervation, which is, that as 
the medallic art, and the art of poetry, 
as practiſed by the ancients, refleèt light 
on each other, ſo modern poetry, by a 
comparative view of their qualities, -may 
derive to itfelt conſiderable embelliſhment, 
provided it indulge not in unnatural 
amitations, and incongruous imagery, and 
content itſelf with imitating the manner, 
rather than the matter of the ancients, 
otherwiſe it will lie expoſed to the cen 


ſure, 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
-— Jungere fi velit, &c. 


II. I proceed to the ſecond object of 
this eſſay, which is to conſider the me- 
gallic art in reference to modern times. 
Among perſons acquain. with an- 
cient and modern coins, I run no hazard 
of being contradicted, or charged with 
bigotry, when affirming, that the medals 


of antzquity are very ſuperior to the mo- 


dern. At preſent we ſeem rather amhi- 
tious of making new coins, than of col- 


lecting old ones. To give this propenſit 


then a uvſeful direction, and with reſpe 


to antiquity, to carry the imitative art 


ſo far only as conſiſts with propriety, 
would deſerve commendation. To keep 
alive the remembrance of important 
events, whether they regard the cauſe of 
literature and humanity, of public liberty, 
and of public happineſs, or to deſcribe 
uſeful inſtitutions, public buildings, or 
national cuſtoms, fome way or other con- 
"need with the intention of ſtriking the 
medal, would be no leſs honourable to 
the preſent times, than uſeful to poſterity , 
and the parties concerned would not be 


1 Horatii Opera, Londini ZEneis Tabvulis 
incidit Johannes Pine, 1733. 
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expoſed to the imputation of uſeleſs in- 
genuity or of perſonal vanity. 

Inſtead of writing a diſſertation on the 
ſubject, I ſend a medal by way of illuſtra» 
tion, together with a Lat account af 
its origin and object. > 

June 3, 1796, ,was a memorable day 
to the frecholders of Herefordſhire; ſeve- 
ral conſider it as the wra of their inde- 
pendence. The character of that county, 
beyond many other counties in England, 
naturally mclines to independence, in 
conſequence of the number of ſmall free- 
holds, into which it is divided, and the 
product ive quality of the land. 

Notwithſtanding this, through the in- 
tereſt of great families, the county had 
been long repreſented in parliament by 
perſons who had not eſpouſed the intereſts 
of the people, and one (Sir G. Cornwall) 
had recently expoſed himſelf to ſuſpicions 
detrimental to his popularity. Theſe 
circumſtances, together with the critical 
ſituation af public affairs, and the im- 
arg of the people on account of the 

igh price of corn, which they ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the war, agitated -the 
minds of the yeomanry, and they deter- 
mined to do themſelves juſtice. | 

Accordingly, a few days before the 
laſt general election, the people of the 


county role, as it were, by one general 


impulſe. Till the Wedneſday previous 
to the election, they had done nathing 
actively. The day of election, however, 
being fixed for Friday the 34 of June, a 
meeting of highly reſpectable and patfi- 
otic freeholders aſſembled, Who finally 
determined to nominate candidates, to 
afford the people an opportunity of ex- 
preſſing their lentiments to the old mem- 
bers. The perſons in contemplation 
were, Colonel JOHN SCUDAMORE, Capt. 


SYMMONDS, and ROBERT BIDDULPA, 


Eſq. all equally entitled to the cha- 


racter of friends to liberty, and only pre- 


ferable one to the other as accidental eir- 
cumſtances might render them more or leſa 
the objects of public confidence. 
Conſiderations of long and acknow- 
ledged ſervices rendered every preference 
in favour of the name of SCUDAMORE 
natural ; and the recent injuſtice heaped 
on Mr. BirDULPH, at his late conteſt 
tor Leominſter, excited a general indig- 
nation in the breaſts of the people. It 
was, therefore, determined to put theſe 


two gentlemen in nomination, to the pre- 


ſent excluſion of Capt. SYMMONDS,. the 


object of their equal attachment, and of 


their tuture hopes. 
The yeamanry of Herefordſhire con- 
fidering 


prove this to have been the principal, if 


William Temple, refided ſeveral years in New 


royal authority. But it ought to be par- 
tichlarly noticed, that the firſt coinage 
was made in the year 1652. Inſtead there- 
fore of aſcribing this meaſure to the | 
aſpiring ſpirit ** of the people of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, the Do&or might juſtly have 
ſaid, that the coloniſts being nearly de- 
ſerted at this time by the rulers at home, 
on account of the civil wars, and the va- | 


rious forms of government which after- 


wards followed, were obliged to coin 
money from abſolute neceſſity. The fal- 
lowing extra& from the Memoirs of the | 
late truly patriotic Thomas Hollis, will 


— 


— 


not the only cauſe, and conſequently point | 
out the miſtake which Dr. Robertſon has 
inadvertently fallen into. 

«© Sir Thomas Temple, brother to Sir 


—— 


England duringthe interregnum. After the re- 
ſtoration when he returned to England, the king 
ſent fa him, and diſcourſed with him on the 
ſtate V. ae in the Maſſachuſetts, and diſ- 

Povered great warmth againſt That colony, | 


Among other things, he ſaid they had in- | 


* 
- 
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SIR, 


your liberal and moſt valuable miſ- 
| cellany, to make a few obſervations upon 
ö the following paſſage in Dr. Robertion's 
f « Hiftory of America, lately publiſhed. 
1 After enumerating ſeveral inſtances of the 
| addreſs and ambition of the coloniſts in the 
; northern provinces, the hiſtorian goes on: 


% Theſe were. followed by an indication 
: AN lefs ambiguous of the aſpiring ſpirit 
by, prevalent among the people ef the Maflachu- 
ſetts. Under every form of government the 
right of coining money has been confilered as a 
prerogative peculiar to ſovereignty, and which 
no ſubordinate member of a {tate is entitled 
to, claim. Regardleſs of this eſtabliſhed 
maxim, the general court ordered à coinage 
of ſilver money at Boſton, ſtamped with the 
name of the colony, and a tree, as än apt 
Symbol of its progreſſive vigour. Even this 
uſurpation paſſed without notice,” 
From the above paſſage, it ſeems to be 
the opinion of Dr. Robertſon, that the 
people of the Maſſachuſetts aſſumed this 
, *©'pec::lidr prerogative of ſovetreiguty, in 
e ol, or at leaſt in oppolitacn to the 
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75208 his pocket, and preſented it to the king. On 
W „ pnce fide of the coin was a pine-tree, of that | 
"Tothe Editor of the Monit ly bens elne 4 | P 5 


5 Charles aſked what tree that was? Sir Tho- 
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vaded his prerogative by coining money. Sir 
Thomas, who was a real friend to the colony, 
told his majefiy that the .colonifts had but 
little acquaintance with law, and that they 
thought it no crime to make money for their 
an uſe. In the courſe of the converſation, 
Sir Thomas took ſome of the money out of 


—— — [A ld. 


ind which is thick and buſhy at the top. 


— —äĩ 


mas informed him it was the royal oak, | 
which preſerved his majcſty's life. This ac- 
count of the matter brought the king ints 
good humour, and diſpoſed him to tear what | 
Sir Thomas had to ſay in their favour=call- | 
ing them a © parcel of honeſt dogs,” 


The jocular turn which Sir Thomas 
gave to the ſtory, was evideatly calculated | 
to amuſe the monarch in his own way, 
and had the deſired effect, in diſpoſin 
him to hear with humour that juſt 
defence of the colonies which Sir Thomas 
was lo well qualified to make, We find 
he pleaded that the coloniſts thought it 
no crime to make money for their own' 
uſe at a time too when the confuſions in 
the mother country prevented them from 
receiving thoſe occaſional 1 of coin 
which were abſolutely neceflary for com- 


mon circulation. Such an uncommon ex- 


igency required an uncommon expedient; 
and this will account for the proceed ing 
of the people of Maſſachuſetts in a much 
more rational manner than Dr. Robertſon . 
has done: for it is highly improbable that 
they ſhould aſpixe after independence at a 
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Ir has been the general opinion, that Exchanges are 
eſtimated (and actually made) with different countries, according to 
the quantities of pure Gold or Silver contained in the Coins of each 


country; and Mr, Hoe, of Amſterdam, in a letter to S. Garnett, 
writes as under: 


« The very principle of all exchange, is on the known intrinſic 
ce value of the ſpecie, or the quantity of pure gold contained 
ce in it *; as for inſtance, the exchange is now ſuppoſed 34 ſk. 
« gr. on London, if the inſtant we have to negociate our 
ce bills, advice is received that your ſpecie is one quarter per 
ce cent. diminiſhed in value, we ſhall be able to make only 
e 34 {k. 6 gr. a ſudden demand for bills the following poſt, 
te may raiſe the exchange to 341k. 1ogr. yet it is ſtill one 


te groot leſs than it would be if the ſpecie had remained at 
ce its former value.“ 


The Kings of England have uniformly commanded the Maſter and 
Worker of the Mint, to make the guineas 22 carats fine,  notwith- 
ſtanding which, the guineas of every reign, have been de deficient in 
fineneſs (and in one reign more than half per cent.) conſequently 
according to Mr. HopzE's aſſertion, they have in exchanges with Hol- 
land, been eſtimated at exactly ſo much leſs as that deficiency 
amounted to, and which he admits has been a great loſs to England, 


Here Mr. Hop refers to gold as the medium of exchange. 


＋ A groot is half a ſtiver, viz, about a balfpenny Engliſh. 


But 
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But notwithſtanding Mr. Hoee's explicit aſſertion upon the effects 
of a diminution of only a quarter per cent. in the value of our ſpecie, 
yet certain It 15, 


Trar, his eſtimate of the par of exchange (by Engliſh and Dutch 


coins) between England and Holland, is far from being ac- 
curate, and 


Tur, other eminent authorities alſo very much vary in their 
eſtimates of the par, and 

THAT, every one of the eſtimates are ſo much to the diſadvantage 
of England, as to be materially injurious to its commerce and 


other money tranſactions which paſs through Amſterdam, by 
affording remitters great latitude for miſrepreſentation ; as may 
be ſeen from the following account of the different eſtimates, viz. 


Ks. 
Mr. Hope quotes 11 gilders as equal to 11. ſterling, Oe 
by which eſtimate the par of exchange is 


36 8 
Mr. Homkicn alſo quotes 11 gilders as equal to 11, ting I 
PosSTLETHWAITE, in his Commercial Dictionary (article 
coin) eſtimates the value of a gilder at a rate by which 
the par of exchange is = 


8 g 36 Pede 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in article e makes the 

ſame eſtimate as Mr. Poſtlethwaite 
Havyes's Negotiator, eſtimates the gilder ſo as to make 

the par of exchange += = - - 37 Fivs 
Crnampers's Dictionary, in article coin, eſtimates the 

gilder ſo as to make the par of exchange - 38 ines 
Mr. de MaTTots,. a London Broker, ſtates the par of 

exchange at 34 ſk. 114 gr. when the agio is 5 per 

cent. conſequently if the agio is diſmiſſed from the 

eſtimate, then the par of exchange will be — 36 815 
Mr. Lxvv, a London Broker, ſtates the par at 35 ſk. 0} gr. 


when the agio is 5 per cent. conſequently if the agio 
is diſmiſſed from the eſtimate, then the par will be 36 95 


® s it rational therefore to put more fine gold, or more fine filver, into 11. ſterling, 
Engliſh coin, than is contained in 11 Dutch gilders. 


L 3-3 


4. 4. d. 
0 3 5+ in 100l. more in favour of England than 
Mr. Hope's, and Poſtlethwaite and Encyclopedia 


e 1 Britannica 
r. HoMrIGH's f 4 25 in 100l. more againſt England than Hayes. 
eſtimates are, 


3 17 94 in 100l, more againſt England than Chambers. 
10 69 in 100l. more againſt England than Levy's. 


= 


I choſe to ſtate the variations from Mr. Hoez's idea of the par, 
which varies only of a groot from one of the London Brokers“. 


In order to underſtand this ſubject diſtinctly, many accurate aſſays 
have been made of Dutch coins by my directions; and I am alſo well 
informed from Holland reſpecting the Dutch Mint Maſters eſtimates 
of their own and of Engliſh coins, and therefore I aſſert, 


Tur, ſuppoſing the Engliſh coins of the ſtandard weight and 
fineneſs, the par of exchange with Dutch coins, 
is in ſilver 11. ſterling for 38 ſk. 77 gr. Flemiſh. 
is in gold = 937 fk. 3186 gr. 
N. B. This eſtimate is made without complicating the ſubje&, by 
converting the current coin of Holland into a credit with the 


Bank of Amſterdam, as by that tranſaction it is liable to a 
fluctuating agio. 


N. B. The difference between eſtimating the exchange by gold coin 
inſtead of ſilver coin, is no leſs than zl. 128. 34d. in 100l. notwith- 


| ſtanding both gold and ſilver are current legitimate coins, and 
N d may both be uſed as legal tender in payments; but the quantity 
| N of legitimate coin nearly full weight in Holland, is ſo ſmall, as 


to render it impracticable to make a tender of large ſums in it. 


* A groot is half a ſtiver, viz. about a halfpenny Engliſh. 
From 
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From what has been here ſtated, it appears, that the par of ex- 
change eſtimated by the coins of each country, hath not been publicly 
underſtood, and by referring to Lloyd's Liſt for many years, it will 
be found, that the courſe of exchange hath been enormouſly againſt 
England ; and though the Dutch whenever they ſee the courſe of ex- 
change materially in favour of England, may ſend bullion to the 
Engliſh Mint, and have it coined into legitimate money free of 
expence, yet the Engliſh who have payments to make in Holland, 
or Foreigners who have money in London, and find an extravagant rate 
required for bills of exchange, and therefore ſend bullion to Holland, 
cannot have it coined into legitimate ſilver money without an expence 
of more than 3 per centum, for ſeignorage ; and that accommodation 
in gold cannot be obtained at any rate, and ſeldom in filver without a 
farther loſs than the expence of ſeignorage, as the price of ſilver bul- 


lion doth not frequently admit of coining at the Mint without con- 
ſiderable loſs. 


But beſides the variations in opinion (here quoted from the differ- 
ent authorities) reſpecting the par of exchange (all of which are 
inaccurate) it is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſuppoſing the qualities of 
the coins in each country perfectly aſcertained, and the par univerſally 
admitted, yet the quantity of LEGITIMATE coin in Holland is ſo incon- 
ſiderable, and the exportation ſo sTRICTLY PROHIBITED, that few 


large tranſactions with foreigners are practicable, without FRG 
through the Bank Money of Amſterdam, 


in the > 1789 and 1790, fluctuated in value 75 per cent. 


Which) 1780 and 1789, fluctuated in value 3 per cent. 
Years ) 1790 to 1793, fluctuated in value 5 per cent. 


And 


1 
And theſe fluctuations in the value of bank money, had exactly the 
ſame effect on exchanges as though there had been the ſame fluctua- 
tion in the value of the coin, and operated in ſo many different ways 
( through the infinity of variations upon an infinite variety of cauſes*") 
as to render it extremely difficult in ſome inſtances to trace its effects 


upon commerce, &c. but much may be inferred from the following 
ſpecimens of tranſactions in exchange at Amſterdam. 


Suppofing the par of exchange between England and Holland, eſti- 


mated and fixed by the quantities of pure gold and filver con- 
tained in the coins of each country ; 


When an Engliſhman ſells merchandiſe in Holland, and receives 
payment in current gilders, he cannot remit the amount to England 
without firſt converting them into bank gilders, at the expence of an 
agio, which has generally fluctuated between 3 and 5 per cent. con- 
ſequently England loſes ſo much by the exchange as the agio amounts 


to, and therefore the par of exchange cannot be ſolely eſtimated by the 
coin, but by the coin and agio united. 


In this caſe the fluftuating agio becomes an indirect tax on Britiſh 
exports. 


—— When a foreigner hath occaſion to make a payment to England 
through Holland, and for that purpoſe hath gold or ſilver in bullion, 


* Theſe are Mr. Horz's own words. 
cr 
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or coin of any ſort, he muſt either ſend the coin or bullion to England, 
or convert it into Dutch current money by an agio, and then into bank 
money by ANOTHER agio, both which fluctuate. 


Theſe games and expences attend all remittances made through 
Holland by bills, and are by ſo much an indirect tax upon Britiſh 
manufactures paid for in that manner, and alſo upon all money de- 
poſited by foreigners in the Britiſh funds. 


—— When a dividend from the Britiſh funds is remitted to a Dutch- 
man, he will not loſe by the rate of the agio, whatever it may be, as 
he will receive ſo much more in the current money of Holland, ex- 
cept when the agio varies before the payment is made in that country 
(which frequently happens) and if the remittance is for a foreigner, 
through Holland, the foreigner will not be a loſer, however the agio 


may have varied, as the remittance to and from Holland will be in 
bank money, 


When merchandiſe is ſent from any part of Europe to England, 
and a bill for the payment is negotiated through Holland, and the 
value of that bill has been eſtimated and fixed by the quantities of 
pure gold or ſilver in the current coins of Holland, and the current 
coins of the country from whence the merchandiſe is ſent, the agio 
which converts the coin into bank money of Amſterdam, is an indirect 
tax upon that merchandiſe, and therefore the more the agio, the more 
advantageous it is to ſuch Britiſh products or manufactures which 
meet the foreign ones at the Engliſh market. | 


When 
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——When an Engliſh merchant imports from the Baltic, it is uſual for 
the agent he employs there, to draw a bill for the amount upon Mr. 
Hops (or, &c.) at Amſterdam, for Dutch money, or the nominal 
Flemiſh money ; and Mr, Hops, for his reimburſement, draws a 
bill on the Engliſh merchant, payable in London. 


In this caſe, the higher the exchange, the more advantageous 
it is for the Engliſh merchant, as the more Flemiſh {killings are 
given for his pound ſterling, the better for him. 


ben an Engliſh merchant exports, and receives payment in Dutch 

currency, he will have a bill to buy on London with Flemiſh nominal 
money ; when the ſmaller number of Flemiſh ſkillings he pays for the 
pound ſterling, the more his advantage, therefore, 


In this caſe, the lower the exchange, the more advantageous 
it is for the Engliſh exporter ; and if he is paid for his exports 
in Engliſh money by a foreigner, the ſame advantage it will be to 
the foreigner, as he would have his goods cheaper than if the 
exchange was higher, 


Theſe two inſtances are given to ſhew, 


T rar the Engliſh merchant who imports, hath an oppoſite intereſt 
to the merchant who exports, 


Tnar the merchant who imports foreign products or manufac- 
tures, hath in tbe mere rate (or courſe) of exchange, the ſame 
intereſt as his country, however in other reſpects it may be contrary. 


Tnar the merchants who export the manufactures or products 
of Britain (and the manufacturers) have in the mere rate (or 


courſe) of exchange, an intereſt contrary to the intereſt of their 
country. 


B The 
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The word high and the word low, being frequently uſed when the 
courſe of exchange is ſpoke of, it ſeems neceſſary to obſerve, that either 
of thoſe words, when applied to the exchange with Holland, doth not 
convey the ſame meaning when applied ro exchange with France ; 
becauſe the pound ſterling is the fixed ſum in the exchange with Hol- 
land, and the three livre piece is the fixed ſum in the exchange with 
France ; ſo that when the exchange is high with Holland and low 


with France, they are both unfavourable to exportation, and favourable ta 
importation, 


When the Engliſh miniſtry, in the year 1781, had occaſion to 


make remittances to the Continent, they would receive in ſome part 


of that year, after the rate of, 621. 10ſk. Flemiſh banco, for 1001. 
ſterling (at 321k. 6 gr.) though in 1788, they would have received 
1911. 13 fk. 4 gr. Flemiſh banco, for 1001. ſterling (at 38 ſk. 4 gr.) 


the difference near 18 per cent. as the agio in this caſe is ſuppoſed 
equal at both periods. 


When a foreigner, by bills drawn in Holland, inveſts money in the 
Engliſh funds, the lower the exchange by Flemiſh money, the better 


for him ; but when he hath money to receiye from the Engliſh funds, 
the higher the exchange the better for him. 


When the exchange was lot, at 321k. 6gr. in 1781, then 
1621. 10 ſk. Flemiſh was equal to 1001. ſterling ; whereas in 1788, 
when the exchange was high, at 38 ſk. 4gr. then 1001. ſterling was 
equal to 1911. 13s. 4 gr. Flemiſh; the difference near 18 per cent. 
as the agio 1s reckoned equal at both periods, 


—— When government has occaſion to make remittances to any Sove- 
reign in Europe, it is neceſſary to agree, in order to avoid complica- 


tion, 


tion, that ſuch remittances ſhould be eſtimated by a certain number 
of grains, either of gold or ſilver, and expreſsly to ſtipulate of which 
metal they ſhall conſiſt, and the eſtimate of the amount ought to be 
ſettled by accurate anequi vocal aſſays of a conſiderable quantity of the 
current legitimate coin of the country, to whom the payment .is to 
be made. Remitting by Engliſh, or any nominal coin (viz. bills of 
exchange through Holland, or &c.) would be fallacious, as being lia- 
ble to duplicity and impoſition, Silver coin England has not, and to 
pay guineas 4s bullion would be abſurd, 


How far, and in what manner, paſſing remittarices through the 
bank of Amſterdam, becomes a tax upon property negotiated with 
the Dutch, it is almoſt impracticable to explain, where (as Mr. 
Hope writes) © ſo many various circumſtances occur to affect the exchanges 
through an infinity of modifications,” though it is evident that Engliſh 
merchants are thereby compelled to game with thoſe who underſtand 
the chance, and (no doubt) are conſiderable gainers, without the 
riſk of being loſers ; but I know with certainty, 


THaT goods imported into and ſold in Holland] for which the re- 
Tnar goods exported from England to —é mittances are 


many and the Baltic < made through 
Tnar goods imported into England from the bank of 
the Baltic = a * ** Amſterdam, 


are loaded with an expence of exactly ſo much as the agio upon bank 
money amounts to; and I know, 


Tnar it would be dangerous to attempt to bring Dutch legitimate 


coin out of that country; notwithſtanding it has been taxed by 


a ſeignorage at coining, and is beſides conſiderably deficient in 
weight. 


B 2 The 
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The variations in the courſe of exchange between England and 
Holland, from the year 1781 to 1788, was 171. 18s. 114d. per centum, 
though the fluctuation in the agio or bank money in theſe two years, 
did not vary more than 4x per centum *®; and between the year 1780, 
and June, 1793, it never was more to the advantage of England than 
19 ſhillings in 100l. by ſilver coin, and 41. 7s. 6d. by gold coin, 
which clearly indicates the expediency of the Engliſh and Dutch go- 
yernment conſulting, whether any meaſures can be adopted at their 
mints, and for the exportation of coin, as will prove a material check 


upon the influence of eminent remitters, which is ſo extravagant, that 
MonTzesquigv ſays, 


* The Dutch regulate the exchange for almoſt all Europe, by a 


« kind of determination amongſt themſelves, in a manner moſt 
C ſuitable to their own intereſt.” 


And Mr. Hope, of Amſterdam, writes to me, 


« Tnar the exchange of England with Amſterdam, is the reſult 
ce of the aggregate balances of all countries with England.” 


From what is here repreſented relative to exchanges with Holland, 
there are evidently important reaſons for an inveſtigation of the ſub- 
ject, as the Britiſh tranſactions which paſs through the bank of 


Amſterdam, in conſequence of commerce, the funds, and the re- 
venue, are to a prodigious amount, 


This was before the convulſions in France aſtoniſhingly affected exchanges. 


The 
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Although the remittances made through Hamburgh are con- 
ſiderable, yet what are done there, or at any ather place, are 


ſmall, when compared with the immenſe tranſactions through Am- 
ſterdam, 


The current coin of Hamburgh is 231 per cent. worſe than fine 
ſohver in bars, which is the bank money of Hamburgh, and always 
paid on demand, but the value of the COIN varies by an agio, ſometimes 
as much as 5 per cent. in the ſame year, becauſe the quantity is far from 
ſufficient whenever there are extraordinary exports of wheat or other 
German products. Daniſh coin is the principal currency at Ham- 
burgh, and is by law admitted as legal payment, allowing for the 
agio of the day, unleſs it had been otherwiſe previouſly ſtipulated :— 
The courſe of exchange between England and Hamburgh, frequently 
Auctuates; in my tranſactions, it varied 81. 8s. ad. per cent. between 
October, 1792, and May, 1793. | 


For many years prior to 1791, the amount of Britiſh connexions 
with France was very conſiderable, notwithſtanding which, the par 
of exchange between the coins of each country, has been groſsly miſ; 
repreſented ; it was, and is now, univerſally admitted, that three 
French livres are equal to thirty Engliſh pence ; and that 24 livres are 
equal to 20 ſhillings Engliſn; — whereas that eſtimate (either by gold 


or 
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or ſilver coin) is about 5 per cent. to the prejudice of England ;— 
ſome effectual means therefore ought long ſince to have been adopted 
to publiſh and remedy ſuch an important error; and though Mr. Al- 
CHORNE, Who is at preſent the King's Aſſayer, went into France to 


make obſervations on the French mints, and afterwards reported as 
under, vis. 


« If, for the ſake of round numbers, the par be taken at 29 pence; 
te it may perhaps be allowed, but it will certainly favour the 
“ French; our tables err in calling it above 29 pence.” 


Yet the truth is, that when in ſilver coin the exchange is made for the 


ſake of round numbers, at 29 pence, the loſs to England is more than 2 
per cent.* 


And Mr. Al chonxxx alſo over rated the finengſ of louis d'ors, and 
thereby eſtimated thoſe at that time in currency, as equal to about 
20s. 03d. by Engliſh gold coin, whereas they were equal only to 
198. 1 118d. fo that they were over rated about 11s. 94d. per cent. 


Before the revolt commenced in France, the exchange frequently 
varied in the ſame year very unreaſonably ; and between. the years 
1782 and 1788, as much as 141. 48. 5d. per cent. and during that 
period, never was more in favour of England than 58. 35d. in 100l. 
by ſilver coin, and 11. 8s. 4d. by gold coin.— The French remitters 


Mr. AL.cyornz made his report on the exchange by filver coin, which was then the 
only legal tender, though gold was preferred to it. 


have 


— 
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have the ſame advantage over England as the Dutch have, viz. 
They can pay a debt in England with bullion, by having it coined 
into legitimate money without expence, which in France' would 
colt 33 per cent. 


Beſides the extravagant fluctuations here ſtated in the courſes of 
exchange, and in the value of ſuch coins as are called legitimate (by 
being at a fixed rate a legal tender for payments) the tranſactions be- 
tween different countries are much influenced by the market price 
of gold and ſilver in bullion, as the ultimate mediums in which ba- 
lances are paid; and in order to prevent current legitimate coin being 
uſed as bullion for that purpoſe, the Dutch have not only taken a 
ſeignorage of 51. 118. 5d. per cent. for coining of gold, and 31. 3s. 45d. 
per cent. on ſilver ; but they have alſo permitted the coinage of other 
ſpecies, to which are given the denomination of trading coins, and 
the free liberty of exportation; theſe trading coins fluctuate in their 
value, according to the market price of gold and filver, but are a 
great accommodation to commerce, as they have a known ſtandard 
in fineneſs, which has been punually adhered to, and therefore their 
ducats, which is one of thoſe coins, have an extenſive circulatian 
through Europe, and act as a material check upon remitters ; but fo 
far as relates to England, where there is not any well known medium 
of transfer in coin of ſmall bulk, that can be legally exported in any pro- 
portion that may be wanted, the tranſaction unayoidably goes into the 
hands of remitters, who are in the practice of exporting guineas as 
bullion, and in preference to bars (when it is their intereſt) notwith- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding the laws to prevent it. Though nothing but the aggregate ba- 
lance of all accounts whatſoever with foreigners, can effectually prevent 
the exportation of our coin, yet the expediency of eſtabliſhing trading 
coins for à temporary protection of ſuch that are authoriſed by law to be 
a legal tender, at a certain fixed rate, may be readily ſeen by refer- 
ring to the variations which have occurred in the market price of 
gold and filver, and to the great and frequent variations in the pro- 
portional value between gold and ſilver, and the difficulties which the 
Directors of the Bank of England have been under. 


In Holland, the market price of gold is at preſent (1793) 10 per 
cent. above the mint price, and the value of Dutch legitimate coin 
fluctuates many times every year in tranſactions with foreigners by 
an agio, which in the laſt twelve years hath varied 8 per cent. In the 

year 1785, the price of gold at the French mint, was advanced 
" 6L. 138. 4d. per centum, notwithſtanding which the louis of 24 
livres, ſo reduced in weight, hath been ever ſince preferred to 24 livres 
in ſilver coin.— The variation was 154 per cent. in the market price 
of ſilver during the years 1783, 1784, and 1785 ; and between the 
years 1783 and 1793, the varation was 195 per centum, and in the 
laſt twelve months (June 1793) the variation has been gu per 
centumꝰ, though the price of gold in that year hath not varied one 

penny, nor has the price of gold in England varied 1+ per cent, in 


The great and frequent fluctuations in the market price of filver, renders it highly 
improper to continue a coin in that metal which ſhall have the ſanction of being a legal 
tender at a fixed rate for a large ſum ; independent of the impoſſibility of ſupporting a 
gurrency in filyer coin when it doth not paſs at a rate above its value as bullion. 


the 
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the laſt ten years, though ſilver has varied 1915 per cent. which plainly 
ſhews the abſurdity of ſettling as a principle, that there ſhould always 
be a fixed proportionable value between our gold and filver coin, 
and which is alſo ſhewn by the different proportions that gold is 


eſtimated at when compared with ſilver at the mints, of the following 
ſovereigns, viz, 


At the Dutch mints, 11b. of gold is of equal value to * 
At the French mints, prior to 178 5, 

1 lb. of gold was equal in value to - Flu 
At the Engliſh mint, 1 1b. of gold is of equal value to 1 57% | of 


At the French mints, ſince the 3oth October, 178 5, | Silver, 
1 1b. of gold has been of equal value to | 15 


At the Portugal mint, 1 Ib. of gold is of equal value to 154 
At the Spaniſh mint, 1 Ib. of gold is of equal value to 157 


So that the difference between the Engliſh and Spaniſh value of gold, 
is 41. 78. 5d. per Cent. 


And between the Dutch and Spaniſh value of gold, 111, 2s. 6d. 
per Cent. ; oj 


Mr. CaLowns very properly ſays, © We ſhould particularly caſt 
* our eyes upon Spain and Portugal, when we wiſh to appreciate 
te gold and ſilver, which are principally derived from their * ſtates ; 
ce gold and ſilver are the natural productions of their territories, as 
& wine and corn are thoſe of France, it belongs therefore to thoſe two 
ce powers to appreciate their intrinſic value.“ 
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The CnxvALIEZX pt BoukGOANNE, who, in the year 1789, re- 
ſided at Hamburgh as French Miniſter to the Circle of Lower Saxony, 
went to Spain in the year 1782, as Secretary to the French Embaſſy, 
and continued there ſome years; and in 1788, publiſhed what is called 
the preſent State of Spain, which in 1789, was tranſlated into Engliſh, 


3 vols. octavo. In the firſt vol. p. 440, when treating of the propor- 
tional value between gold and ſilver, he ſays, 


e The equilibrium between gold and ſilver coin being loſt, 
ce there was too great an advantage in exporting gold in prefer- 
© ence to filver; and if Spain had not applied a remedy, ſhe 
* would in the end, have been wholly deprived of that metal; 


te and therefore in 1779, government added a ſixteenth to the 
te jmaginary value of the gold.” 


And he afterwards, in page 441, ſays, 


« Nations which poſſeſs precious metals, give laws to others with 
ce reſpect to the ſtandard of their money; and thoſe who do not 
etc follow them, muſt ſooner or later, be the victims of their 
ec obſtinancy ; this juſt obſervation, conſtantly confirmed by 


experience, has recently determined our Miniſtry to increaſe 
the value of gold,” 


In 


3 
In April, 1792, the London market price of gold (22 carats) was 
| 31. 178. 1d. per oz. 


ad. „ 


— — 


And of new dollars, $5. 3id. 


And the current price of ducats in Holland, had 
been 5 gilders g ſtivers each (ſince then at f. 5. 94). 


It was therefore more advantageous} France, 71: 16s. ad. per cent. 


to export gold than ſilver, in| Holland, 81. 3s. 02d. per cent. 


order to exchange for coin at ſuppoſing ducats current at 
the mint o = f. 5. 9. 


= - 


And it is the intereſt of remitters to export gold rather than filver;when- 
ever the London market price of gold (22carats)dothnotexceed 31.178. id. 
per ounce, and new dollars at the ſame time are more than 4s. 10rd. 
per ounce, in order to exchange for coin at the mints of France, and 
alſo at the mint of Holland, when ducats are current at five gilders 
nine ſtivers, and upwards. And I have good reaſon to believe, that 


Engliſh guineas have been profitably exported to France, and to a 
great amount, 
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When Government haye payments to make on the Continent, the 
market price of bullion in London, and the quantity of fine gold or ſilver 
contained in the coin of the country to which the payment muſt be 


made, are objects of importance, as may be inferred from the above 


notes and the following ſketch : 


On the 11th April, 1758 —“ His Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
ce engaged to cauſe to be paid in the city of London, into 
te the hands of ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be authoriſed 
te for that purpoſe by his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, the 
« ſum of four millions of German crowns, amounting to 
te ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds.” 


If 670,0001. had been paid in London by bank 
notes, at one time in the year 1785, when 
ſilver of the Engliſh ſtandard was in London 


at 58. 13d, per oz. thoſe notes would have 
purchaſed of ſuch ſilver - - - | 


At one time in the year 178 3, the price of 
ſuch filver at market was 6s. 04d. per oz. 
at which price the bank notes would have 


N 


— 


Pur chaſed only . * - " - 


- 


| 


OZ, dwt. 


2,625,306 2 


2,221,761 13 


Difference - = 403,544 9 
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This difference amounts to 121, 67 al. ſterling, viz. 187+ per cent. 


In June 1793, the price of ſtandard ſilver at market, was gs. or vd. 


Per OZ, 


1783, the price being 6s, 03d. per oz. 


The difference was 19r% per cent. 


Many 
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Many material things occur to me upon confidering the facts here 
flated, I ſhall however defer making any other Remarks, than 


THrar the ſubject of coin has been little underſtood, or little attended 


to in England, and that a ſingular principle has been injudiciouſly 
introduced, and ſuffered to remain at the mint, which hath de- 


prived the country of a filver coin, and frequently promoted the 


exportation of guineas as bullion, and to a great amount, they 
being always admitted in Holland as ten, and in France as fifteen 


troy grains worſe than 22 carats fine, whereas the quality of gold 


IN BARS, when exported, is diſputable. 


Tnar within the preſent century, filver coin way eſteemed in Eng- 


land the only legal tender (as it till is in France“ and Ham- 
burgh) yet fo injudicious hath been the principle on which 
ſilver is allowed to be coined at the Engliſh mint, that for 
many years it hath not been practicable to collect 100l. of 
ſilver coin (from the currency) which is not greatly under 
the ſtandard weight, and for the moſt part counterfeits, 30 
per cent. under the value, but from neceſſity they paſs readily in 
payments; as it hath been found impracticable to tranſact the tranſ- 
fers of ſmall property in the common occurrences of life without 
the aid of copper and /mall ſilver coins, the neglect of accommo- 
dating the country with ſuch coins, has occaſioned an enormous 
circulation of counterfeits, and though many people have been 
put to death for making them, ſtill the temptation is allowed to 
continue, although the Revenue might annually gain 50, oool. for 


Before aſſignats were legal tender. 


a few 
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a few years, by circulating excellent medals, and without which 


all attempts to ſuppreſs counterfeits will be ineffectual, ſinall coins 
being eſſentially neceſſary*. 


THAT at the Bank of England, large ſums are annually paid for intereſt 
of money borrowed of foreigners, the exportation of which in gui- 
neas is ſtrictly prohibited, and of courſe the tranſaction falls into the 
hands of remitters, who have deviſed means to export them clan- 
deſtinely ; and Mr. Hop writes to S. GarBeTT, that 


t Notwithſtanding the precautions practiſed, immenſe ſums do 
te find their way abroad, as the natural conſequence of the balance 
te being againſt England, for intereſt of money borrowed, or of 
t importation of foreign commodities,” 


THAT it is not diſtin&ly aſcertained whether the Engliſh (or the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England) have a legal option to pay either 
in gold or ſilver coin, as they may find convenient, or, whether 
foreigners have a legal option to inſiſt upon payment in gold or 
filver, as they may find moſt for their intereſt, —FluCtuations in 
the market price of gold and filver, the means practiſed of evad- 
ing any laws to prevent the exportation of coin, and the coining 
free of expence, renders this an important queſtion, 


® It has been found expedient in Holland and Hamburgh, to make legitimate filver 
coins of different proportions of fineneſs, the ſmall containing more allay than the large. 


if 
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If a TRADING COIN 71 gold was circulated after taking a ſeig- 
norage between 3 and 5 per cent. for THE EXPENCE OP 
COINING, and no reſtrain laid upon the exportation, and ef= 
fectual UNEQUIVOCAL means were adopted to aſcertain and 
PUBLISH the fineneſs, and if it was by law enacted to be a legal 


tender for any ſum not exceeding 1 cool. the following effetts 
would be the conſequence : 


It would frequently be exported, and thereby become an impor- 
tant check upon remitters in commercial tranſactions. 


It would be an honeſt accommodation to all foreigners who 
depend upon receiving dividends from our funds, far 
which at preſent they are not in any train of procuring 
Engliſh coin without great hazard, and are therefore 
under the neceſſity of relying upon remitters, y whom 
the courſe of exchange is much influenced. 


It would probably obtain ſuch an extenſive circulation as Dutch 
ducats now have upon the Continent, 


It 
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—— It would much incereaſe the quantity of gold circulating in Eng- 


land, if a TRADING colx was allowed to paſs (as in 
Holland) upon two pence being abated for every grain 
deficient in weight, inſtead of cutting guineas, as is now 
done when they do not turn the ſcale againſt 5 dwt. 8 gr. 
by which the poſſeſſors generally loſe a ſhilling on 
each guinea, and therefore are induced to take bankers 
ſmall notes inſtead of coin.—By this means the frightful 
circulation of five guinea notes would (as a buck/tering 
trade) be reſtrained, and probably brought into rational 
compaſs. Such an increaſed circulation of gold coin, would 
alſo act as a guarantee to the Bank of England, whoſe Direc- 
tors cannot form any tolerable opinion of the quantity of 
five guinea notes in circulation, for which the ſpecie in their 
bank is ultimately liable, as it alſo is for the amount of 
any property in the funds, which foreigners, from many 
cauſes, may determine to withdraw from this country, 
and I know that ſometimes the Directors of the Bank 
have had reaſon to be uneaſy from the ſcarcity of gold, 
and that in fix years they loſt more than one hundred 
thouſand pounds, by purchaſing gold to ſupport the 
currency of their notes, whil/t there © had been a practice 


to export and melt” their new guineas © ſoon after they 
were iſſued.” 


From 


WD 
From the facts here ſtated, relative to fluctuations in the propor- 
tional value between gold and ſilver, it is evident that, with reſpect 
to foreign connexions, they cannot Both be equitably inſiſted upon as 
legal tender, at the option either of creditor or debtor, Mr. Locke 
very properly ſays, 


ce To metals cannot be the meaſure of commerce both together.” 


It can be readily proved, 


——T #aT the coins of Holland and Hamburgh fluctuate very much 
in their value. 


England and France, 
England and Hamburgh, 


have varied extravagantly, and frequently much to the prejudice of 
England. 


Tn the courſes of exchange between Cohn and Holland, 


T rar the pars of exchange between ) England and Holland, 
England and France, 


have not been publicly aſcertained, but have been uniyerſally eſtimated 
and admitted on terms prejudicial to England, 
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— THAT by a ſeignorage being taken upon coin in Holland and 
France, and not in England, the Dutch and French, and all emi- 
nent remitters, have important advantage, as on examination it 
will be found, that the only great fund of coin in Europe which 
can be commanded inſtantiy by individuals, is that in the Bank 
of England; and which being coined free of ſeignorage, and re- 
maining at a conſtant fixed price, is ready for the uſe of remitters, 
either as coin or bullion, as they may find moſt ſuitable to their 
intereſt or influence, and which they, no doubt, frequently uſe 
upon thoſe principles, and to great extent. CHARLES II. was induced 
(by the frivolous pretence of bringing gold and ſilver into the king- 
dom) to reſign the ſeignorage on coin, contrary to al! former 
cuſtom, and the practice of Holland and France; and which 
ſeignorage had acted as an expence upon all imports, and as a 
bounty upon exports, and prevented the ſpecie being ſent out of 
the kingdom without paying for the coinage. 


Upon the whole, the following queſtions ſeem material : 


As the amount of foreign property in the Engliſh funds, very 
much more than all the coin in the three kingdoms ? and if that is the 
fact, is it not a proof of the balance in bullion being againſt England, 
after paying the annual intereſt on foreign property ? 


——lf 


ſt ay. I 


If the balance in bullion is againſt England (as Mr. Hor 
ſays) are not ſome meaſures neceſſary to reſtrain imports, and to 
promote exports ? Mr. Locke truly obſerves, that 


« The only way to bring gold and ſilver to the mint, for the in- 
« creaſe of our ſtock of money and treaſure which ſhall ſtay 
« here, is an over balance of our whole trade, all other ways 
« to increaſe our money and riches are but projects, and will 


« fail us.” 
« The only way to bring treaſure into England, is the well ordering 
& of our trade . 
And Mr. Nxckxx ſays, 


“The art of the moſt ſkilful banker cannot augment the impor- 


te tation of gold and ſilver further than proportionate to the 
cc extent of the debt due by other nations to France.“ 


As England engaged by good faith to pay a certain number of 
grains of gold, or of ſilver, and of which, for every pound ſterling, 
as principal or intereſt for the money borrowed of foreigners, how- 
ever the value of gold or filver may increaſe or diminiſh ? 


Since guineas were coined, they have paſſed in currency at more 
than 30 per cent. advance upon the mint price of EL zA. for ſuch 
gold, though the mint price of ſilver is the ſame as in that Queen's 
reign, except that ſhe took 31. 6s. 8d, per cent. as ſeignorage. 


It did not occur to Mr. Locks, that 40 millions could be borrowed of foreigners, 


under the opinion that they were perfectly ſecure in truſting ſuch large ſums to the con- 
troul and good faith of an Engliſh legiſlature. 


ol od 


It has been univerſally admitted, ? 
That a louis is equal to 20 ſhillings ſterling, 


— he Dutch ſay, } 
That 11 gilders are equal to 20 ſhillings ſterling. 


———A nd the market price of louis at Amſterdam, is ſome- 
times at 11 gilders 1 ſtiver, and at f. 11. 2 ſtr. each. 


But a louis is put into currency after the rate of 41. 28. 97d. per 
ounce for gold of 22 carats, and is preferred to filver coin, whereas in 


Engliſh coin, gold of 22 carats is put into currency at 31. 17s. 105d, 
per ounce. 


A louis contains of fine gold 106 grains. 
N. B. 4 2 ducats contain of ine gold - 106 
20 ſhillings in Engliſh coin, contains of ine gold 113 


How far manufactures for exportation, the Revenue, Government 
remittances, and the public in general, have been, or now are, inju- 
diciouſly affected by the facts ſtated in this collection, is entitled to 
ſerious inveſtigation; and whether, as hath been ſuggeſted, any, and 
what alterations can be made in the ſingular rules of the Engliſh mint, 
not only to diminiſh the influence of remitters, but to produce many 
very important advantages to our country, and by adopting judicious, 
unequivocal meaſures, may at the ſame time be rendered advantageous 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : | 
MANY months back, appeared in your 

Magazine, ſome good oblervations on 
PROVINCIAL COINS. On peruting 
them, I was led to pay the ſubject a more 
ſerious atrention, than I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to do, and wiſhed to give the 
ſtudy an uſeful direction; being well aware 
that many, both writers and collectors, have 
trifled about medals, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to deſerved ridicule. I ſent a ſhort 
letter on the ſubject to your Repoſitory, ac- 
companied with a medal ſacred to the cauſe 
of FREEDOM ; it being deſigned to pre- 
ſerves the remembrance of the independem 
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conduct of the Herefordſhire yeomanry, 
in their election of Robert P1ddotph, * 
to be their repreſentative in parliament; 
the circumſtances of that appointment, and 
the generous refolutions that followed, de- 
ſerve the moſt honourable meation ; and 
are V.orthy not only of being held up to 
general imication in modern times, but of 
being handed down in the melt reſyeceful 
manner to poſterity ; for it may with truth 
be alf.rted, that there is not a ſingle mem - 
ber in the Houſe of Commons, who has 
been placed there by a conduct equally ſpi- 
ried and popular. 

The letter was ac:ompanicd® with a 
prip-ofal, that when medals were ſtruck, 
entitled to public notice, one ſhould be 
{cnt to your Magazine; and it was ſob. 
raitted to your judgment, whether it might 
not be at once agreeable and inſtructive to 
your readers to preſent them with an en- 
graviog of it. 

This letter was a mere hint, and appear- 
ed in your Magazine : but I wiſhed to aſ- 
certain, how far it was couſiſtent with your 
plan, to allow the ſubject a more amplc 
diſcuſſion. 1 accordingly propoſed, if 
agrecavle, to reſume it, and to fend an ex- 
planation of the Herefordſhire medal, 

The inſertion of that letter 1 conſidered 
as an anſwer to my queſtion ; and accurd- 
ingly, in conformity with my promiſe, 
ſent a ſecond letter, containing ſome ob- 
ſervation: on medals, firſt, in reference to 
ancient literature, after rhe manner of 
Spanheim, Villalpandus, and Addiſon ; 
and afterwards, in reference to modern 
rimes, with a few particulars concerning 
the Herefordſhire 12 explanatory of 
the medal. This laſt letter never made its 
appearance. 

I, at firſt, apprehended, that rhe eſſay 
might not ſuit the genius of your Repoſi- 
tory, goiig, as it did, into a minute exami- 
nation, and making reſpectful mention of 
an art that is frequently treated as trifling. 
But on enquity I have been informed that 
the priater has, miflaid it. I beg per- 
miſuon, therefore, to give this informa- 
tion; otherwiſe I am liable 16 be charged 
wirh levity, or inadvertence. For 1 
pledged myſeif to write on ihe ſubject, if 
agree able ro your wiſhes; and your inſer— 
tion of my firſt letter will be conſidered in 
the light of 2 compliance with my requeſt : 
a farther reaſon for my writing will be 
made to ariſe from a call of one of your 
correſpondents, unknown to me, to fulfil 
my engagement. —My ſecond letter was 
communicated to you, before that letter 
made its appearance, I am, fir, &c. 

Jau. 5, 1798. G. D. 


